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Journalism Education 
Opens Many Doors 


EDUCATION IN JOURNALISM opens many 
doors to a variety of careers for both men and 
women. Of the more than 1,000 students gradu- 
ated by the Department of Journalism, 95 per 
cent currently are engaged in journalistic enter- 
prises. The remaining five per cent includes the 
young men in military service and the young 
women who elected instead careers in marriage. 

The general plan for education in journalism 
provides a broad background of liberal arts, science 
and business courses necessary not only to the 
journalist but to any educated man or women. 
In addition to these courses, practical training is 
provided in journalistic techniques. In such a 
program, the objective is to lead the student to 
integrate the major fields of knowledge with train- 
ing in the practice of the communication arts. 

Into what jobs do journalism graduates go, either 
directly from school or after a term of years in 
active journalism? Today Michigan State College 
alumni are employed in advertising agencies as 
account executives, production workers, copy- 
writers, market researchers, national representa- 
tives; as retail store advertising managers, or in 
newspaper advertising. 

Some are concerned with the editorial and 
advertising phases of book publishing, magazine 
promotion, industrial advertising. Others are re- 
porters for press associations and for newspapers, 
feature writers, public relations workers and di- 
rectors, foreign correspondents, publishers, mag- 
azine writers and editors. 

Still others are engaged in radio and tele- 
vision as news editors, script writers, time sales- 
men and station managers. 


The doors which journalism opens are many. 
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“WHAT MAKES IT BALANCE?” 


By STUART B. MEAD* 


What happened to that Annual Re- 
port the X Corporation sent out to its 
stockholders last year? The Controller- 
ship Foundation made it their business, 
a while back, to find out what hap- 
pened.'! The results were pretty dis- 
couraging. 16% of the stockholders 
they interviewed didn’t even know 
they had received a report. 66% more 
didn’t understand what had been so 
painstakingly presented to them, and 
asked some variant of the familiar 
question that forms our title. “How 
funny to have the figures come out right 
every time!” Such was the general 
reaction of over half of the people who 
were actually the X Corporation’s own- 
ers. Such a response isn’t funny to the 
discerning business man who realizes 
that a stockholder baffled may mean a 
stockholder lost. 

It is obligatory for a corporation to 
publish an annual statement. It is only 
common sense for it to publish one that 
will engage the sympathy of the stock- 
holder while informing him. In most 
annual reports the emphasis is on the 
accounting statement. This article is 
focused upon a simplification of the 
latter, in order to make it more intelli- 
gible to the lay public. 


Dividends for Garbage 


The lack of sophistication on the 
part of the small stockholder can hardly 
be exaggerated. There is, for example, 
the woman who received a dividend 


*Dr. Mead is Associate Professor of Ac- 
counting, School of Business Administration, 
Michigan State College. 


1What People Want to Know About Your 
Company, Controllership Foundation, 1948. 


check of $3 per quarter on some stock. 
It just happened that the garbage col- 
lection fee in her city was also $3 per 
quarter; so she used the convenient 
check for this payment. When the fee 
was raised to $4.50, her check was no 
longer adequate, and she wrote to the 
corporation requesting them to increase 
her check to $4.50, please, so it would 
cover the increased cost. Such naiveté 
is by no means unique. 

Labor union questionnaires also re- 
veal a lack of technical knowledge on 
the part of the typical employee. 
Almost invariably he believes that his 
company makes higher profits than 
those shown by the annual reports. 
What the employee wants is a simple 
non-technical account of where the 
company’s money goes. Surveys have 
discovered that 71% of the factory 
laborers and 41% of office employees 
have never seen an annual report of the 
corporation employing them. The 
greater part of the employees who have 
seen a report would like more under- 
standable facts of a financial nature. 
The problem, to the stockholder and 
the employee alike, is the interpreta- 
tion of financial reports as they are 
generally compiled. 


Make It Plain 


Clarity can be achieved by means 
of a brief elucidation of the principal 
financial facts in the accounting state- 
ments. This is an important means of 
assisting those who are not well versed 
in the interpretation of financial ter- 
minology. A carefully worded dis- 
cussion, often illustrated by charts and 
graphs, appears in most modern cor- 
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poration reports. The familiar touch 
serves to bring about closer personal 
contact with the non-technical reader. 
With the graphic techniques and means 
of reproduction available to modern 
commercial artists and printers, there 
is really no excuse for failing to enlist 
these extremely expressive devices for 
making financial statements meaning- 
ful to the public. An excellent example 


BUTTER 


WHERE IT 
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of graphic aid to understanding is 
found in the Beatrice Food Company’s 
15th Annual Report. In this instance, 
pie graphs make instantly clear the 
whole matter of receipts and expendi- 
tures, though other means can just as 
well be used. 

If the technical accounting state- 
ments now appearing in most corporate 
reports do not present the facts in an 


Fiscal Year Ended 
February 28, 1953 
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Courtesy of Beatrice Foods Company 
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An intelligible picture of Beatrice Food’s sources and uses of income 
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understandable manner the statements The Conventional Balance Sheet 
should be simplified. A few corpora- 
tions in recent years have added a 
simplified balance sheet. Most con- 
cerns, however, are not making use of 2 
this supplementary report, prepared in shout resented 
: though this statement is not as long or 
simple everyday terms. In a study of os 
the 1951 annual reports of 600 cor- °° — y B d 
porations, the American Institute of 

Accountants found that only 23 cor- balance sheet simplification. The state- 


ions i impli i ted into it most of 
orations include ment has incorpora 
en 2 ee ee the technical points connected with the 


certified statement published by many 


2Accounting Trends and Techniques, corporations. 
American Institute of Accountants, 1952. While the report has to be informa- 


To illustrate the possibilities of re- 
ducing a technical report to a more 
readable statement, a conventional 


THE X CORPORATION 
BALANCE SHEET 
December 31, 1952 


ASSETS 
Current: 
Cash on hand and in bank $ 66,000 
less: reserve for bad debts re 300 86,000 
Inventories: 
Fixed 
Buildings and equipment .......................... $408,000 
less: reserve for depreciation.................. 113,000 295,000 328,000 
$660,000 
LIABILITIES 
Current: 
Estimated Federal Taxes on Income 00005 17,000 $235,000 
Fixed: 
Net Worth: 
Common stock—par value $25 per share, 
authorized 20,000 shares, 


Earned Surplus ...... 175,000 


Reserved fer 25,000 325,000 
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tive, it needs to be readable if it is to 
have wide appeal. The above state- 
ment gives all the financial data ex- 
pected by the expert, but does it create 
in the average stockholder an interest 
in the affairs of his company? 


The Simplified Financial Statement 


Greater public interest in the fi- 
nancial condition can be evoked by 
giving the stockholder a short com- 
posite picture of the business prepared 
in a manner understandable by a per- 
son with no training in accounting. 
The simplified statement should be a 
condensed one, generally speaking not 
certified, but presenting all the neces- 
sary financial facts. This would require 
the omission of all technical items. 
Reserves, accruals and intangibles are 
of interest only to the expert. The 
average layman, lacking a knowledge 
of accounting procedure, fails to grasp 
the significance of such accounts. 

A possible simplification of the 
above balance sheet follows. 


Hidden Funds and Language 
Difficulties 


It this statement is compared with 
the conventional balance sheet, the 
simplification of the technical ac- 


counting procedures is obvious. All 
confusing accounts have been elim- 
inated by consolidating them with other 
items. Titles that might be miscon- 
strued have been avoided. Most lay- 
men, for example, are likely to mis- 
understand the item “Earned Surplus.” 
To many of them this is a hidden fund 
of cash that might as well be theirs; 
they do not realize it is profits retained 
for use in the business. The same is 
true of “Reserve for Contingencies”. 
More descriptive titles have been used 
in the simplified statement in order to 
overcome language difficulties. 

The simplified statement has also 
obviated that aphorism, “the balance 
sheet must balance’. This does not 
always make sense to the laymah. In- 
stead of worrying any longer about 
“why does it balance?” he is now able 
to ascertain at a glance that “what is 
left after the debts are paid belongs 
to me”. This is a simple arithmetical 
subtraction, much easier to compre- 
hend. 


Simplified Operating Statements 


Simplified operating statements can 
be even more important from the 
stockholder’s point of view. Profit and 
loss is the matter closest to his own 


FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE X CORPORATION ON DECEMBER 31, 1952 


We own the following: 


Amounts due from customers for goods sold to them .............. 86, 
Inventory of goods to be sold and materials needed for manufacturing 


Property, plant and equipment ............. 


Against this we owe: 


328,000 $660,000 


Amounts due for materials purchased, taxes, salaries and payable 


within the next twelve months ........... 


Stockholders’ investment 


As evidenced by 5,000 shares of capital stock. This is what you in- 


vested plus the profit employed in the business ................ $325,000 


ie Long-term debt, payable in 1962 ......... 
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DOMESTIC OPERATIONS IN BRIEF 


1951 1950 
RECEIPTS 
Received from customers in payment for our products 
(after deducting cash discount allowed and 
provision for doubtful accounts). $219,755,000 $207,950,000 
Dividends received from foreign subsidiaries ............ 1,940,000 1,865,000 


$221,695,000 $209,815,000 
PAID TO OTHER COMPANIES 


Amounts paid to other companies for materials, 
freight, advertising and other services................ 169,794,000 140,396,000 


REAVING A BALANCE OF $ 51,901,000 $ 69,419,000 


WHICH WAS USED AS FOLLOWS 


Wages and salaries, and cost of employee benefits 
such as pensions, group insurance, hospitalization, 


Estimated wear on buildings and equipment............ 2,237,000 1,926,000 
Taxes paid to local, state and federal governments ....... 4,517,000 14,616,000 
Cash dividends paid 

To owners of preferred stock... ............022020e0: 438,000 438,000 

To owners of common stock................0ec0eeees 4,192,000 5,992,000 


Retained in Company for working capital, 


$ 51,901,000 $ 69,419,000 


In addition to cash dividends, owners of common stock received extra dividends 
for 1951 and 1950 of one share of common stock for each twenly shares held. 


Courtesy of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 


There is nothing on this page the layman cannot comprehend on Colgate’s operations 
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interest in the company he invests in 
(and close also to employees’ interest). 
An excellent example of simplification, 
drawn from actual corporation usage, 
is found under the heading “Domestic 
Operations in Brief” in the 195] An- 
nual Report of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
The page relies upon admirable layout 
and a variety of type faces in two 
colors to make the company’s opera- 
tions comprehensible to the intelligent 
layman. 


Summary 


With increasing emphasis upon 
improved public relations, corporations 
should strive to publish improved 
financial statements. These statements 
are receiving increased attention from 


management, creditors, stockholders, 
employees and the general public. As 
the balance sheet is management’s re- 
port on its financial stewardship, the 
statement should be made in a manner 
understandable to all. One means of 
attaining this goal is the use of informal 
or simplified statements. This type, 
however, might prove confusing to the 
expert. As management, accountants, 
analysts and students desire full dis- 
closure, the conventional certified 
balance sheet and profit and loss state- 
ment should be the center of the 
financial report. The simplified state- 
ments should be no more than supple- 
ments. In this way all parties in- 
terested in the corporation’s activities 
will be satisfied. 


ON WORK 


Never work when hungry. 


Hippocrates, APHORISMS, 400 B.C. 


To live well is to work well, to show a good activity. 
Thomas Aquinas, SUMMA THEOLOGICA, 1265 


Blessed is he who has found his work; let him ask no other 
blessedness. He has a work, a life-purpose; he has found it, 


and will follow it. 


Thomas Carlyle, PAST AND PRESENT, 1843 


I like work; it fascinates me. 


hours. 


I can sit and look at it for 


Jerome K. Jerome, THREE MEN IN A BOAT, 1889 


Only horses work, and they turn their backs on it. 
American Hobo Proverb 
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THE NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD 
STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


By ALBERT C. HODGE* 


Business executives have long been 
sensitive to the public’s attitude toward 
the activities of their organizations. 
The motive for this is obvious, and 
examples of the constant cultivation of 
public favor are matters of daily 
observation. It may be less evident 
that the present attitude toward stock- 
holder relations in particular is the 
result of a considerable overturn in 
management thinking in the past 
twenty-five years. The writer has had 
considerable opportunity for first-hand 
observation of this change. 


An Integral Part of the Public 
Relations Problem 


Today the matter of public relations 
receives the most weighty consideration 
from intelligent management, for good- 
will on the part of the community is 
vital to the health of a concern. Not 
only does the consuming public con- 
stantly apportion its purchasing power 
among various types of goods and 
services, and choose among individual 
products in each category; the public’s 
attitude also affects each company’s 
ability to obtain a competent working 
force and to maintain satisfactory 
industrial relations. A favorable public 
reaction to the industry’s motives and 
ethics is essential in avoiding unfavor- 
able legislation which may effectively 
handicap a particular industry through 
crippling restrictions or discriminatory 


*Dr. Hodge is Lecturer in General Busi- 
ness at Michigan State College. He has 
directed the research department of a leading 
investment firm and in this article draws 
upon a career of investment analysis. 


taxes. Also as business units grow in 
size they are likely to require added 
funds which can be obtained on the 
most favorable terms by offering their 
securities as a medium of investment 
for the public’s savings. For all these 
reasons, an informed and sympathetic 
public is vital to business. 

Many of these aspects of consumer 
goodwill are fairly intangible. It is 
difficult to appraise exactly the import- 
ance of public favor in maintaining 
good industrial relations, investment 
acceptance and freedom from legisla- 
tive attack. It seems fairly clear, how- 
ever, that a company which enjoys 
consumer approval of its products and 
its pricing policy will tend thereby to 
attract investors as well as to avoid 
unfavorable attention from regulatory 
bodies. We can offer no proof that 
the maintenance of satisfactory rela- 
tions with investors helps a company’s 
standing with the consuming public, 
though a presumption to that effect 
appears to exist. 


Management Slow to Recognize 
the Problem 


There is considerable evidence that 
the greatest advances made recently 
by our larger corporations in the field 
of public relations have been toward 
the improvement of relations with their 
stockholders. This claim is made with 
full recognition of tremendous cam- 
paigns advertising both companies and 
their products, of ambitious publicity 
efforts aimed at influencing public 
opinion on industrial relations, and of 
occasional vigorous crusades, generally 
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successful, to fight off discriminatory 
legislative action against large-scale 
business operations. 

The claim under consideration is 
based on the fact that while business 
executives have intensified their efforts 
to develop favorable public relations 
other than those with stockholders, it 
is in this relationship alone that they 
have done a complete about-face with- 
in recent years. There are still some 
very large companies with numerous 
stockholders which display a strong 
reluctance to disclose more information 
than that required by law, but they are 
now in a dwindling minority. When 
the writer was a member of the under- 
writing division of a large investment 
banking house in the years 1926-1931 
inclusive, he found prevalent an almost 
equal reluctance to disclose operating 
data, even among executives to whom 
the market performance of their com- 
panies’ common stocks was of vital 
interest. 


Gradual Trend Toward Disclosure 
of Information 


The Securities and Exchange Act of 
1933 imposed certain minimum re- 
porting requirements on companies 
which had securities listed on any 
recognized securities exchange. Pro- 
tests by executives against disclosures 
then required for the first time ranged 
from mild to violent, but it soon 
appeared that stockholders were not 
disquieted by receiving more informa- 
tion. The moth-eaten excuse of avoid- 
ing the betrayal of valuable informa- 
tion to competitors had never been 
taken seriously even by those who 
employed it. From that point on until 
the outbreak of World War II the 
tendency toward frank disclosure be- 
came gradually stronger, until in 1940 
the average report (annual and in- 


terim) to stockholders was much more 
revealing, while it was possible to 
induce an increasing number of execu- 
tives to supply monthly figures, sales 
(and sometimes profit) breakdowns 
and budget data for strictly confidential 
use by a few investment analysts. 

It was in the post-war years, how- 
ever, that the changed character of 
executive thinking about stockholder 
relations became fully apparent. Pro- 
grams of plant expansion combined 
with rapidly rising inflationary require- 
ments for working capital to create 
financing problems. In many cases it 
became evident that added equity 
capital was needed to provide an ade- 
quate base for further debt financing. 
Companies whose executives had 
treated stockholders (actual and pros- 
pective) stepchildren suddenly 
dropped their arrogant attitude and 
sought counsel on means of wooing 
investors. Numerous firms specializing 
in stockholder relations sprang up 
virtually overnight, and specialists in 
this field added to staff by certain of 
the larger corporations have in several 
instances attained vice-presidential 
rank. 


Current Recognition of Importance 


Manifestations of the new fashion 
in thinking abound. Regional stock- 
holder meetings, addressed by the com- 
pany president, are attended by most 
of the other major executives. At- 
tractions such as luncheons, product 
samples, souvenirs, and excellent color 
films are customary and expected. The 
most notoriously rock-ribbed and auto- 
cratic individualists step out of char- 
acter in all-out effort to placate the 
occasional disgruntled minority stock- 
holder. Management’s painstaking 
struggle to appease such recalcitrant 
individuals has afforded subject matter 
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for several New Yorker articles, as well 
as for a comedy hit on Broadway: The 
Solid Gold Cadillac. 

Less publicized and far less amusing, 
but infinitely more productive of re- 
sults, is management's present-day 
treatment of the security analysts who 
represent the interests of institutional 
investors and some of the larger 
estates. These men and women, of 
whom some 3,500 are listed as mem- 
bers of the National Federation of In- 
vestment Analysts, are quite generally 
supplied with almost any operating and 
budget data which they may request. 
Company presidents or their lieuten- 
ants stand ready to address luncheon 
or dinner meetings of their local units. 
The national organization has fifteen 
chapters, with 1,175 members in New 
York, where meetings on various topics 
average more than one weekly, from 
October through June. Key members 
of this fraternity, representing the more 
important trust companies and divi- 
sions, investment trusts, investment 
counsel firms, insurance companies 
and brokerage houses, are given the 
full treatment. This includes deluxe 
entertainment in small groups, and 
occasional airplane junkets to company 
plants at interesting sites. 


Factors Responsible for Manage- 
ment’s New Attitude 


This wide swing in the attitude to- 
ward stockholders and the whole in- 
vestment market was actually less 
abrupt than surface manifestations 
would indicate. Undoubtedly the trend 
toward greater disclosure was ac- 
celerated by post-war needs for added 
capital. Since 1934, however, when 
the ice was first cracked by putting into 
operation the Securities and Exchange 
Act, there have been two developments 
which have done much to clear the 


way for such acceleration. The first 
of these is the gradual but steady re- 
placement in top executive positions 
of the rugged individualist type by the 
trained professional manager whose 
approach to the corporation’s problems 
is objective and pragmatic. The other 
is the growth of institutional investors 
and the rise of investment analysis as 
a means of livelihood for numerous 
men and women trained in financial 
research. The total number of such 
individuals, representing investment 
trusts, investment counsel, banks, in- 
surance companies, brokers, founda- 
tions, and other institutional funds, is 
well in excess of the 3,410 listed in 
the National Federation’s directory. 
It includes numerous experienced field 
men, usually specializing in a single 
industry or industry group. A field 
man maintains contact with the man- 
agements of a selected list of com- 
panies. Since he places his profes- 
sional reputation at stake whenever he 
recommends purchase or retention of a 
security, he is almost sure to request 
a considerable body of operating data 
in categories which were once con- 
sidered top secret. He usually repre- 
sents either a sizeable aggregate stock 
holding or a large group of potential 
stock buyers; so his request is quite 
likely to receive respectful attention. 
Since the middle 1930's, field re- 
search men have experienced little 
difficulty in obtaining the data they 
needed in cases where the executives 
concerned are of the new school of 
“professionals”. Even before the war, 
however, the number of old-timers who 
“wouldn’t give you the time of day” 
had been shrinking steadily under the 
persuasion exercised by _ financial 
analysts, and the realization that other 
companies comparable to their own 
were attaining increased investment 
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acceptance through greater frankness 
with their stockholders. This tendency 
has been accelerated in the post-war 
years. In support of this view there 
may be cited two particular interviews 
conducted by the writer within the past 
two years. Each was with the chief 
executive of a large company which 
was a leader in its industry. Both men 
gave liberally of their time and an- 
swered all questions fully and without 
reservations. One of these gentlemen 
was sixty-five and the other sixty-eight, 
which is to say that their business 
careers has spanned the period of the 
change in attitude described. 


Current Outlook 


In the year 1928 the writer, speak- 
ing for the investment banking fra- 
ternity, addressed a body of business 
executives at a New York meeting of 
the American Management Associa- 
tion. He advanced and defended the 
proposition that business and its man- 
agement would benefit by a relatively 
free disclosure of information to stock- 
holders. The reaction was mixed, but 
the majority were not prepared to 
admit the validity of this contention. 
Since that time the cumulative effect 
of certain developments has established 
the attainment of stockholder goodwill 
on a level comparable to similar ob- 


jectives aimed at consumers, labor or 
the voting public. Among these de- 
velopments may be mentioned the 
following: 


1. The Securities and Exchange 
Act 

2. The gradual transition from 
family management and one- 
man domination to better bal- 
anced organizations giving 
more scope to the financial 
executive 

3. The growth of institutional 
investors and the rise of 
financial analysis as a profes- 
sion. 


These and other developments 
pointing in the same direction prepared 
the way for the assiduous and intensive 
courtship of the investing public which 
received its initial impetus from in- 
dustry’s post-war financial needs. This 
movement appears now to have at- 
tained enough momentum to overcome 
the dead weight of superstition about 
the perils of disclosing operating data. 
One can predict with a good deal more 
confidence than would have been 
warranted a few years ago that main- 
tenance of favorable stockholder re- 
lations will henceforth hold its place 
among the major objectives of the 
modern corporation. 


There are geniuses in trade as well as in war, or the state, or letters; and the 
reason why this or that man is fortunate is not to be told. It lies in the man: 


that is all anybody can tell you about it. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson, Character, 1841. 
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MOBILE HOMES FOR AMERICANS 


By ANNE C. GARRISON* 


What is the sixth largest city in the 
country? Chances are you wouldn’t 
guess in an hour of trying. Ranking 
next after Detroit is a spanking new 
city with a population of over two 
million people: larger, that is, than 
Baltimore. This city fronts on the 
white beaches of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and its kitchen windows look out on 
the Minnesota lakes. It is flanked by 
two oceans. The inhabitants earn a 
good $1,000 above the national aver- 
age, and their homes, while compact, 
are likely to be newer than yours or 
mine. About 10% of these people are 
economically independent, enjoying the 
well-earned vacation of their retirement 
years, while 39% of the living units 
represent families with children. Do 
you recognize this city? It is Trailer- 
town, U.S.A. 


Citizens on the Move 


Presented in this fashion, the facts 
about the trailer industry add up to a 
very dramatic picture. This serves to 
offset the impression trailers may have 
given us in the past: slowers of high- 
way traffic, occupiers of shabby road- 
side camps, refuges of the rootless 
elements of the population. The true 
picture today is quite different. Ad- 
mittedly, the problem of getting around 
a 45 foot trailer in traffic is still a 
headache, but more and more of the 
large trailers are being moved by pro- 
fessionals who take every advantage 
of super highways, bypasses, and hours 


*Mrs. Garrison is editorial associate: in 
the Bureau of Business Research, Michigan 
State College. 


of lighter travel to lessen the congestion 
they would otherwise cause. 

The modern trailer park is not one 
you are likely to see from the highway. 
It is situated to take advantage of a 
naturally pleasant site, and planned to 
provide every amenity possible: paved 
roadways, utilities, landscaping, and in 
the South and West such extras as 
swimming pools and community 
houses. Many of the newer parks 
represent investments of $50,000 to 
$250,000. It is difficult to make an 
estimate of the number of parks in the 
country, for they are increasing so fast. 
In 1952 alone they doubled in number, 
and this year there are probably about 
15,000. Rentals average about $25 a 
month in privately occupied parks, 
with utilities included in this figure. 
Military personnel enjoy a much lower 
rate at on-base parks. 

As for the rootlessness of these 
citizens of Trailertown, we have to 
distinguish between a mobile popula- 
tion and a drifting one. The trailer 
dweller these days is a solid citizen, a 
home owner with an investment of five 
or six thousand dollars. His average 
wage is over $4,000, while it can run 
$2,000 over this in the case of the 
construction industry. To a construc- 
tion worker, his trailer home is not a 
means of escaping the responsibilities 
a settled home entails. The wheels 
under his home are a necessary part of 
his life; in fact, many large con- 
tractors will not hire a family man who 
does not own a house trailer. 

Nine out of ten of the trailers made 
today are bought by such responsible 
but mobile citizens as this construction 
worker. Men and women in the armed 
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services, in engineering, in selling, 
welcome this chance to combine the 
necessities of a transient life and the 
pleasures of a domestic one. It is such 
people as these who account for 80- 
90% of trailer sales. The proportion 
is constantly rising, though manufac- 
turers also turn out such special jobs 
as banks, chapels, X-ray or hospital 
units, salesmen’s display areas, dental 
offices, post offices, or anything you 
might feel like ordering. 


The Effect of the Defense Emergency 


It is the housing requirements of the 
trailer buyer, not travelling or camping 
needs, that determine the designs of 
trailers now. Not since the demands 
of defense production began to alter 
the country’s living pattern before the 
last war, have trailers been designed 
with travel or vacationing primarily in 
mind. As an example of the housing 
need the trailer industry was called 
upon to fill, take the town of Orange, 
Texas. With a prewar population of 


7,400, it suddenly found itself having 
to accommodate some 43,000 more 
people, attracted to war jobs in the 
town’s three shipyards. The town was 


bursting at the seams, and trailers were 
the answer to the emergency. The 
government provided 440 immediately 
and established areas for 300 more 
privately owned ones. 

Similar stories could be quoted for 
any one of the 48 states in the last 
decade. Quiet Midwest farming com- 
munities have found themselves in- 
creased ten times in size. The trailer 
industry came up with the solution, and 
we have to thank them not only for the 
promptness of their response and for 
the service in keeping American fam- 
ilies together, but also for their in- 
calculable contribution to the war 
effort. 


You CAN Take It With You 


The primary use of trailers as perma- 
nent housing units accounts for their 
size today. Within a length of 35 feet 
to 50 feet the manufacturer is chal- 
lenged to provide living space for four 
to six people—and these people are 
not intending to rough it. They demand 
the latest and best in decorations, 
fixtures, household gadgets, plumbing, 
color schemes. Indeed, one of the 
factors you might not expect to in- 


(Courtesy of Midstates Corporation) 
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fluence trailer sales to the extent it does 
is social competition. Mrs. Smith likes 
her robin’s-egg-blue home very much: 
it has awnings, louvres for ventilation, 
a pastel bathroom, and is three months 
younger than Mrs. Brown’s next door. 
But into the trailer park drive the 
Jones’s, with their inlaid carpeting, 
built-in television, sunken living room, 
all encased in a glittering exterior of 
flamingo pink and chocolate brown; 
and Mrs. Smith can’t sleep nights until 
they have traded their own mobile 
home for something newer and brighter 
than the Jones’s. 

This fact is significant of several 
things. It indicates that trailer owners 
have considerable pride in their homes, 
both as living quarters and as indica- 
tions of social status; and also, most 
important, that they consider these 
homes expendable. The trailers, to 
them, are meant to be used up and then 
traded. This is quite understandable 
if we compare the relative advantages 
of trailers and furnished apartments. 
A worker coming into a crowded in- 
dustrial community is on the spot if he 
wants furnished housing. What he 
finds is likely to be inconvenient, 
shabby, too small, lacking in privacy 
and hard to get to. Moreover, it will 
probably cost him $75-$80 a month. 
For the same amount of money he can 
finance a smart new home of the utmost 
convenience, fully furnished, fitted out 
to accommodate a family of almost any 
size, and located handily—or if not 
handily, he can move it. Moreover, 
he doesn’t have to sell or sublet if he 
goes to another job. And at the end 
of two or three years he can turn it in 
for another smart new home of a 
different color. All this for $80 a 
month, with something to show for it 


at the end. In other words, to him the 
advantage over rented quarters is 
immense. 


The Trailer Coach Industry Today 


Trailer coach manufacturers have 
rushed in to fill a gap housing author- 
ities and builders have been unable 
to close. If there had been an adequate 
supply of neat available homes for our 
changing demands in the past fifteen 
years, trailers today would still be tight 
little 15-footers fcr vacationists, and 
the industry would not be a billion 
dollar one. It is fortunate for our 
economy and our national safety that 
there was an industry able to meet this 
housing demand. The manufacturers 
have kept the industry very flexible 
to meet the constantly developing de- 
mands of the consumer. Features that 
distinguish trailer manufacturing today 
are the preponderance of hand work, 
the readiness to adapt to the public’s 
needs, and the possibility of doing so. 
Instead of the yearly or semi-yearly 
model changes that an automobile 
manufacturer conforms to, and the re- 
sulting shutdowns for retooling, the 
trailer manufacturer may follow a new 
lead in design every few weeks, if he 
sees fit, for the individual work that 
goes into his trailer in any case frees 
him from dependence upon one set 
shape or pattern of his product. If 
picture windows and sliding plate glass 
doors seem the answer to Mrs. Jones’s 
next yearning for something better, 
then the canny designer will have a 
trailer thus equipped ready to catch 
her eye. 

Production is more or less geared to 
two big national shows a year, and the 
seasonal slump caused by the January 
tax inventories imposed upon dealers 
in 25 states. Buyers also tend to hole 
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up for the winter, and to get that yen 
for a new home when Easter bonnets 
and daffodils come into bloom. 


Bigger and Brighter 


Price seems to be the last considera- 
tion for the mobile home buyer. He 
wants appearance first of all, ap- 
parently, and will demand spectacular 
window areas even if these mean head- 
aches for the safety-minded designer. 
The dealer also wants the smartest and 
most modern appearance to grace his 
showroom or lot, and prefers to handle 
the large and expensive models on 
which his markup means a_ bigger 
profit. As for the manufacturer him- 
self, he would not mind standardizing 
his features and concentrating on a nice 
roadable 32 foot or 35 foot model— 


the best sizes to handle, from a driver’s 
point of view—but he is anxious to 
give the lady what she wants. As I 
have indicated, it is Mrs. Jones who is 
going to have the last word, though 
the billfold is in Jones’s pocket, and if 
she says canary yellow, 52 foot, with an 
upstairs bedroom, the builder is going 
to see that she has it. The industry, 
geared to buyers’ demands, becomes 
more and more intensely competitive, 
and its preoccupation with features of 
interior décor is a fairly recent bid for 
customer acceptance. 


The Trailer Industry In Michigan 


Seldom has an industry grown from 
nothing at all to a billion dollars in so 
short a time. Today Indiana retains 


its early lead in output, but about 25% 


(Courtesy of Midstates Corporation) 
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of the industry’s total is located in 
Michigan. For this year, preliminary 
figures indicate that there will be over 
20,000 mobile homes produced in this 
state, for a retail value of more than 
$41,000,000. Those trailers sold here 
are handled by approximately 208 
dealers. Almost any place you put a 
trailer can be home, but the tendency 
is to stricter supervision of parks, and 
those in this state approved by the 
Trailer Coach Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation number 99, out of a total of 
about 250 parks. 

The first production—model house 
trailers were built here, as far as can 
be determined. The Covered Wagon 
was being produced in Mt. Clemens in 
1928. The experience of Gerald Dav- 
ison of Union City, Michigan, spans 
the entire history of trailer building. 
At about the age of fifty, he is today 
the youngest of those who pioneered 
the industry and are still with it. He 
built his first trailer in a mere eleven 
days, when engaged in hauling live- 
stock to Detroit. He had to meet the 
jeers of onlookers who greeted each 
new idea on building a trailer with the 
words, “It won’t work”. Each one he 
constructed was a new experience in 
those years of the late ’20s. No one 
knew, at that time, why some would 
haul well and others behave like devils 
on wheels. Mr. Davison built and 
experimented and built until he found 
out, and then he got himself experience 
in trailer handling by pioneering on 
trailer trips to the West, squiring office 
workers and teachers on summer out- 
ings that gave them something to talk 
about all winter, and gave him a whole 
head full of ideas for the next trailer. 
The 300,000 miles of experience he 
rolled up in this way went into the 
design of his Duo trailers. The first 


of these had bunks, a tin icebox, a 


wood stove, and sold for $350. They 
are still being produced in Union City, 
but now they are the last word in de- 
sign and equipment and cost up to 
$7,500 on special models. The firm 
is now a subsidiary of the Midstates 
Corporation. 

American independence and in- 
genuity, what we like to call “Yankee 
know-how”, is nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in the trailer industry. 
It is well adapted to profit by such 
versatile talents as those of Mr. Da- 
vison, and to adjust itself to the con- 
ditions of American life. The industry 
is likely to establish itself in a small 
town with railroad facilities, good high- 
way connections and a rural worker 
population to draw upon. It trains its 
own craftsmen, who work on a piece- 
work basis. The combination of avail- 
ability of transport, workers and 
market still centers the industry in 
northern Indiana and Illinois and 
southern Michigan. 


Michigan’s Latest Giant: This month 
there opens in Pontiac the world’s 
largest plant devoted entirely to mobile 
housing manufacture: the Pontiac 
Coach Company’s new building. This 
mammoth structure roofs seven and 
one half acres of ground and is geared 
to turn out 40 trailers a day, or on a 
three-shift basis it can produce as 
many as 120. Lengths from 22 to 50 
feet are to be manufactured. With a 
bid like this for the trailer market, the 
state of Michigan stands a good chance 
to take the lead in this industry. 


Financing Aspects 


From the point of view of the busi- 
ness man, the industry presents an 
attractive picture from several different 
aspects. A manufacturing plant can 
bring a payroll of $2,000,000 to a 
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dying town. A well-run trailer park 
represents a very sound investment 
risk. And consumer financing has 
turned out to be a surprizingly stable 
venture for financial institutions. Two 
years ago the Trailer Coach Manufac- 
turers’ Association made an exhaustive 
study of 300 banks’ and finance com- 
panies’ experience in this respect, and 
the reports warrant definite conclusions 
as to the credit soundness of mobile 
home financing at the consumer level. 
Moreover, continuing surveys show the 
picture is even improving. 97% of the 
institutions interviewed reported that 
their experience in financing mobile 
homes had been good to excellent. 
Trailer paper was considered at least 
as good as automobile paper by many 
firms, often providing business when 
automobile financing was slack. The 
risk involved was also considered to be 
less, because of the home-owner’s 
attitude to his debt. Delinquencies 
were reported to run at a fraction of 
1% by most organizations. One reply 
reported, “On 460 deals for $684,205 
we never lost a cent.” Repossessions 
usually represented no loss whatsoever, 
and in many cases a profit, though 
60% reported no repossessions at all. 
The percentage of total loans held in 
trailer paper was so low that most 
banks felt they could expand it without 
criticism. Experience has shown that 


it makes little difference in the safety 
of the risk whether the purchaser under 
a conditional sales contract stays in the 
immediate area where he makes the 
loan or moves out of it. 

With the elaborateness and size of 
trailer homes growing all the time, and 
a steady market of satisfied trailer 
dwellers to serve, the present price of 
mobile homes means an opportunity 
for more long-term loans for finance 
institutions. The tendency is toward 
extension in the period of the loan, and 
the investment opportunities were con- 
sidered excellent by organizations an- 
swering the survey. 


Conclusion 


Americans have always been more 
mobile than most other people. Today 
they are having their cake and eating 
it too: enjoying the independence a 
home on wheels can give them, and 
still keeping a stake in stable living 
conditions. The nation’s housing crisis 
is turning out to be a new chapter in 
the history of our ingenious and in- 
ventive people. 


Note: Statistical data for this article were 
obtained from the Trailer Coach Manufac- 
turers Association. The writer wishes to 
thank Mr. Joseph Gillis of the Midstates 
Corporation and Mr. Gerald Davison of 
Union City, Michigan, for their information 
and services. 


PROGRESS OF MICHIGAN’S MANUFACTURING 


According to the Department of Commerce Survey of Manufacturers for 
1952, employment in the state’s plants passed one million in that year, a gain of 
almost 9 per cent over 1947. However, the national growth was over 2 per cent 


greater than ours. 


The Michigan workers in manufacturing plants got 59 per 


cent more wages than in 1947, a growth substantially over the national figure 


of 52 per cent. 


Our worker well earned his improved income, for output in 


this state, measured by “value added by manufacture”, went up 59.4 per cent. 


q 
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SOME POINTERS ON 


ANALYZING MARKETS 


By DONALD M. HOBART* 


Every manufacturer is really running 
two manufacturing operations: The 
manufacturing of products or services 
is one. The other is the manufacturing 
of customers who will buy and con- 
sume the products or services he pro- 
duces. Marketing, selling, advertising 
—all the selling forces—are concerned 
with manufacturing customers. In this 
business of the analyzing of markets 
and the setting of sales quotas are the 
counterparts of production planning 
and control in the manufacturing of 
products. 


The United States Market is a 
Huge Market 


The United States Market is im- 
mense geographically and complex 
economically, the aggregate of the 
needs and desires of more than 159 
million people, grouped in more than 
44 million families. These people are 
scattered over a land area measuring 
about 1,600 by 2,700 miles. The 
market for any product or service is 
made up of families with widely differ- 
ing incomes and living under a wide 
variety of climates, against diverse 
social backgrounds and in differing 
environments. 

The size of this national market and 
the opportunity to sell goods and 
services throughout the market has 
made our mass distribution and mass 
production possible. Think what 


*Mr. Hobart is Vice-President and Direc- 
tor of Research of the Curtis Publishing 
Company. He is a past president of The 
American Marketing Association and a 
prominent writer on marketing. 
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would have happened to the economic 
life of the United States if each state 
were a separate country; if trade bar- 
riers stopped the flow of goods across 
state lines; if manufacturers or service 
organizations could sell and distribute 
only in their own states. The situation 
would be almost as bad if a company 
could sell only in the particular section 
of the country where its plant is lo- 
cated. 

Selling in the national market en- 
ables the manufacturer to expand his 
volume by making sales in every sec- 
tion where profitable markets exist. A 
manufacturer selling the national mar- 
ket has the opportunity to iron out the 
sales peaks and valleys of individual or 
sectional markets. When business falls 
off for local or sectional reasons, the 
business in other markets may be good 
and thus support the weak spots. In 
our dynamic economy, selling is limited 
only by freight rates and the availability 
of customers at the end of the freight 
line. 


The Study of Market Opportunity 


The birthright of every American 
manufacturer is market opportunity, 
not markets. Markets do not exist for 
the asking, they must be built and held 
against competition. If a manufacturer 
is to survive in the competitive days 
ahead, he must study the opportunity 
which exists in all parts of the national 
market. Only then is he in a position 
to pit his sales and advertising effort 
against each part of the market in 
direct proportion to market oppor- 
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tunity. Only then is he able to judge 
sales results objectively and to reward 
sales personnel in relation to actual 
performance. 

There are sharp differences in mar- 
ket opportunity. In the top quarter of 
all the counties in the United States the 
manufacturer will find 80% of the 
people with high school education or 
better, 86% of the homes with me- 
chanical refrigeration, 89% of the in- 
come tax returns and 78% of the pas- 
senger cars. These same counties yield 
about 86% of the drug store sales and 
81% of the grocery store sales. These 
counties are widely scattered across the 
country and not concentrated in any 
one area or section. 

Other examples indicate how im- 
portant it is to give careful study to 
market opportunity. Alabama and 
Minnesota have about the same num- 
ber of households, but Minnesota’s 
retail sales are $2.8 billion to Ala- 
bama’s $1.6 billion, which means 
average sales per household of $3,591 
in Minnesota and of only $2,120 in 
Alabama. 

Wood County, Ohio, and Bolivar 
‘County, Mississippi have about the 
same number of families, but the fac- 
tors which reflect standard of living and 
buying power indicate that Wood 
County is the better market and the 
size of retail sales in this county fortify 
this conclusion. 


Population or the number of house- 
holds are not in themselves an ade- 
quate index. The first objective in 
market analysis is to develop an index 
which will reflect adequately your mar- 
ket opportunity. Such an index should 
be a measurement of the amount of raw 
material which exists in each part of 
the United States from which a com- 
pany can manufacture customers. 


Where People Buy—Where Buyers 
Live 

The major problems of profitable 
marketing can be divided into two 
broad groups—the sales or distribution 
problems and the advertising problems. 
The sales or distribution problems are 
concerned in large part with “Where 
People Buy.” They involve the study 
of selling and distributing goods and 
services in proper amounts to whole- 
salers and retailers in all parts of the 
national market. 

The major aspects of the advertising 
problem are concerned with “Where 
Buyers Live.” They involve analysis 
of where the people live who buy the 
goods sold by the retail stores and 
service establishments in the United 
States and what the buying power 
characteristics of these people are. The 
advertising problems further involve 
reaching these able-to-buy families ef- 
fectively by advertising to them where 
they live. 


COMPARISON OF MARKET OPPORTUNITY IN 
WOOD COUNTY, OHIO AND BOLIVAR COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI 


Owner Occupied Homes 


Homes with: 
Mechanical Refrigerators 


Toilet, Bath and hot water ............... 


Radio 


Wood County Bolivar County 
Ohio Mississippi 
14,110 14,195 
11,563 4,493 
14,540 4,470 
14,640 3,935 
9,703 2,792 
16,240 12,425 
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The sales or distribution problems 
and the advertising problems cannot be 
treated as the same problems geograph- 
ically nor can they be handled by the 
same type of study or analysis for all 
kinds of products. It is a well-known 
fact that people do not necessarily buy 
in the same locality in which they live, 
and that customers’ buying habits differ 
for various types of products. Cus- 
tomers do not travel nearly as far for 
convenience goods, such as groceries, 
drugs, gasoline and oil, as they do for 
shopping line products. From one end 
of the country to the other, there is a 
constant travel of consumer buyers 
from farms, villages, and cities to larger 
trading centers where more goods, 
larger stocks and better stores are 
available. Even in the case of food, 
hardware, gasoline and oil, and auto- 
motive products, purchases are often 
made in a store many miles away from 
the home of the customer. 

Because customers do not trade in 
the nearest store or at times even in the 
county in which they live, it is very 
difficult to develop a market index 
which, when applied to a given city 
and a given county, will serve equally 
well to measure sales potential and also 
advertising potential. For this reason 
most factors which might be used as 
market indexes for a town, city or even 
many counties reflect either “Where 
People Buy” or “Where Buyers Live” 
but seldom both. 


Factors Reflecting ‘“‘Where People 
Buy” 


The usually available factors which 
reflect “Where People Buy” are such 
things as total retail sales, food store 
sales, drug store sales, general mer- 
chandise store sales, furniture-furnish- 
ings-appliance store sales, apparel 
group sales, automotive group sales, 


etc. Added to this would be the num- 
ber of outlets classified in each of the 
retail groups, their size and also data 
on wholesalers, jobbers, service estab- 
lishments, etc. 

These factors, however, do not 
necessarily reflect purchases in these 
stores by the people who live in the 
city, or in some cases, even in the 
county in which these stores are lo- 
cated. 


Total Retail Sales—The Census of 
Business figures showing total retail 
sales reflect the total business done 
through retail outlets in a particular 
city or county. They reflect general 
retail business. They do not include 
all the business done at retail, for they 
do not cover retail sales made by the 
many establishments which are not 
classified as retail, such as clubs, hotels, 
exchanges, company stores, service 
establishments or wholesalers. In spite 
of these deficiencies, the total retail 
sales factor is a valuable one. 


Sales by Kinds of Retail Outlets— 
Sales by kinds of retail outlets are 
shown by counties for various broad 
groups such as food stores, drug stores, 
general merchandise stores, furniture- 
furnishings-appliance stores, apparel 
stores, automotive stores. It should be 
remembered that these are not absolute 
product figures. Every retail establish- 
ment is put into a single classification 
by the Census. For example, a store 
selling hardware and tires would be 
classified as either a hardware store or 
an automotive store and the entire 
volume of the store credited to the class 
in which the store was judged to do the 
greater part of its business. 

Also, the sales reflected in food store 
sales range all the way from sugar, 
flour or potatoes to packaged groceries, 
pastry, delicatessen items, liquor, drug 
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products, and household supplies. 
Drug stores sell all kinds of products in 
addition to drugs. On the other 
hand, large volumes of groceries, drugs, 
etc., are sold in general merchandise 
and other stores. The sales of mail 
order companies selling all kinds of 
products in large volume would be 
credited in most cases to the general 
merchandise classification. 

Thus it comes about that variations 
in retail sales by types of stores show 
up in different parts of the country, 
depending upon sectional or city size 
custom or upon state laws such as those 
which enable grocery stores and drug 
stores to sell liquors and wines in some 
states and not in others. In some 
states, appliance sales are made largely 
through appliance dealers and distribu- 
tors; in other areas, more sales may be 
made through automotive stores, hard- 
ware stores, and department stores. It 
is doubtful that sales for any retail store 
group as reported by the Census are a 
true indication of the sales of any one 
type of product. 

It is important that the marketing 
man understand the great values which 
are to be found in these retail sales 
figures, but he must realize their weak- 
nesses, never forgetting that the retail 
sales factors indicate “where people 
buy” but not “where buyers live.” 


Factors Reflecting ‘‘Where Buyers 
Live” 

The factors which indicate “Where 
Buyers Live” can be grouped under 
such broad headings as Population 
Factors (population, households, fam- 
ilies); Income and Earning Factors 
(personal income paid to individuals, 
number of income tax returns, payrolls, 
savings bank deposits, Sales Manage- 
ment’s “effective buying income,” 
etc.); and Standard of Living Factors 


(home-owning families, domestic gas 
customers, electric customers,  tele- 
phone homes, homes with mechanical 
refrigerators, passenger car registra- 
tions, life insurance sales, persons with 
some high school education, persons 
with the better-than-average occupa- 
tions). 

The factors of population, families 
and households indicate the total num- 
bers of units which are to be found in 
each county or area in the United 
States, but they do not indicate the 
ability of those people or families to 
buy and consume, especially as it is 
applied to a specific product. Other 
factors which reflect buying power and 
buying habits must be considered, 
such as personal income paid to indi- 
viduals, payrolls or savings bank de- 
posits. Though they measure dollars in 
an area they do not indicate the num- 
ber of families or households which 
enjoy adequate purchasing power, nor 
do they measure the consumption of 
families. 

Most products are not purchased by 
dollars as such but by families or indi- 
viduals with dollars. Any dollar factor 
tends to inflate the purchasing power 
of large cities and does not indicate 
consumption by families. For this rea- 
son, one of the most reliable of the 
income factors is the one which indi- 
cates the number of families in an area 
that have a certain income or more. 
In this way one can measure not only 
the number of possible buyers, but can 
also secure some indication of their 
potential consumption of various prod- 
ucts. 

The standard of living factors in- 
clude such things as home ownership, 
domestic gas customers, electric cus- 
tomers, telephones, mechanical refrig- 
erators, passenger car registrations and 
life insurance sales. To this group could 
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be added other factors like families 
with average or better-than-average 
education. These standard of living 
factors can be used as a market index 
for a specific product or can be com- 
bined to produce such an index. 


Market Areas In The United States 


The “Where People Buy” factors 
and the “Where Buyers Live” factors 
can be studied and compared by using 
market areas as a basis of analysis. A 
market area is a natural retail trade 
area made up of a primary market 
center surrounded by one or more 
counties from which the center draws 
most of its trade. In the market area 
type of market analysis, each area is 
for the most part a self-sufficient mar- 
ket—that is, the people in the area do 
most of their buying in stores located 
in the area, and the customers of the 
stores live mostly in the area. For this 
reason the retail sales of the outlets in 
a true market area should approximate 
the purchases of families living in the 
area, except in certain unusual in- 
stances such as mail order sales and in 
the case of some special products like 
fur coats, expensive jewelry, etc. Thus 
the market area is a splendid device for 
use in market analysis to bring sales or 
distribution potentials and advertising 
potentials into focus. 

To assist in this 'kind of marketing 
analysis work the Curtis Publishing 
Company has produced a valuable 
marketing tool—‘‘Market Areas in the 
United States,” a book of statistics with 
a national market area map. The sta- 
tistical basis of the boundaries of the 
areas shown on the map is the work of 
Prof. William Reilly of the University 
of Texas, which was developed into 
Reilly’s Law of Retail Gravitation, and 
the later work done by Prof. Paul Con- 
verse of the University of Illinois. In 


addition to this, all the statistical work 
and the preliminary areas thus estab- 
lished were checked locally in the field 
by hundreds of representatives who 
checked the market area with local 
concerns like department stores, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, public utilities, etc. 

The map outlines 501 market areas 
in the United States. The market centers 
in these areas are the primary distribu- 
tion points through which goods, par- 
ticularly shopping line goods, and 
services flow to consumers. They are 
the primary centers “Where People 
Buy” and thus the centers where major 
outlets, wholesaler outlets and distrib- 
utors are most likely to be located. 

In the book we have presented im- 
portant statistical data for each of the 
501 market areas and for each county 
in each area. An analysis of all the 
501 market areas to determine the pro- 
portion of retail sales made in market 
centers and in the surrounding areas 
shows the distinction between the dis- 
tribution problem of “Where People 
Buy” and the advertising problem of 
“Where Buyers Live.” A striking 
correlation was found between the 
market center—surrounding area dis- 
tribution of households and four fac- 
tors: Curtis Market Index, lumber- 
building-hardware store sales, gasoline 
service station sales and food group 
sales. These factors represent close- 
to-home purchases. 

At the other extreme, the outlets for 
shopping lines tend to be concentrated 
in the market centers, where customers 
come from all over the area. The sales 
figure relationship in these remaining 
lines reflect “Where People Buy” but 
not where customers live or should be 
advertised to. There is direct evidence 
of the basic difference between prod- 
ucts and the distances people travel to 
buy them. It is important to remember 
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that most factors which may be used 
as a market index reflect either “Where 
People Buy” or “Where Buyers Live” 
but seldom both. 

Out of the study of many market 
factors in relation to your product, dis- 
tribution and sales plans, you should 
develop a factor or a combination of 
factors which will serve as your market 
index. 

Many companies in seeking an in- 
dex rely heavily upon certain buying 
power factors. Buying power in itself, 
even if it were possible to measure it 
accurately, is not necessarily a perfect 
index to the market for a specific prod- 
uct. In the first place, the actual num- 
ber of dollars a family has may not be 
an accurate guide to how much of a 
particular product it will buy or con- 
sume in a year. The dollars of income 
may not measure their actual purchase 
of a particular brand. Hence the sales 
of an advertised product may not 
always parallel the actual dollars which 
are available for buying or the ability 
to buy, as important as this is. 

What is really needed is a market 
index which indicates both buying 
power or ability to buy with the sale- 
ability of the market as evidenced by its 
intelligent performance in the market 
place. This is what the Curtis Market 
Index is: an index to intelligence plus 
buying power. It combines the sales 
of three outstanding Curtis magazines, 
representing in themselves actual sales 
accomplishments. In this index you 
find several of the characteristics highly 
desirable in any market index: an ac- 
curate, actual count which is kept up- 
to-date; an indication of willingness, as 
well as ability, to buy, available in a 
form convenient for use, and analyzed 
for every state, covnty, and city. 


Turning Indexes Into Profits 


High distribution costs and misdi- 
rected marketing efforts are perennial 
loss-makers for the majority of manu- 
facturers and distributors. Now more 
than ever are leading executives pub- 
licly spot-lighting this as their high- 
priority problem. Accurate market in- 
dexes are an essential management tool 
in locating and eliminating such wastes. 
Here are some of the valuable uses of 
indexes: 

1. Appraisal of market perform- 
ance. Where actual sales are lower 
than the market index, a serious study 
should be made of all phases of your 
selling and distribution activities in 
those districts to determine what cor- 
rective measures, if any, can be taken. 

2. Establishment of sales quotas. 
In combination with the total sales goal 
as determined by forecasting and with 
the important ingredient of manage- 
ment judgment, market indexes are 
used to set sales quotas. These quotas, 
when attained, will achieve a balanced 
performance by the whole marketing 
organization. 

3. Sales territory layouts. This is a 
tailor-made job for each manufac- 
turer’s or distributor’s situation. It is 
a vital job, for if a salesman’s territory 
has too little potential, the incentive is 
not there and sales ability and sales 
dollars will be wasted. 

4. Sales Opportunities.* When the 
salesman is provided with the sales 
values of the counties and cities of his 
territory, he appreciates their magni- 


*A valuable pocket-size handbook of 
market and media data, designed for sales- 
men’s use, is Sales Opportunities, one of the 
aids available from the Curtis Publishing 
Company. Also available in the immediate 
future, from this source, is a detailed book- 
let on the topics of Mr. Hobart’s article, 
entitled Analyzing Markets and Setting Sales 
Quotas. 
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tude, is guided in managing his own 
time, and is fortified with facts when 
talking to dealers. 

5. Allocation of expenditures. With 
marketing absorbing a large share of 
business costs and with competition on 
the increase, it is doubly important to 
place the promotional dollar where it 
will yield maximum sales results. Only 
accurate and up-to-date yardsticks will 
show the way to these markets. 
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aspects of market analysis to the atten- 
tion of a wide business audience. It is 
our experience that many businessmen 
are inadequately informed on this sub- 
ject. Many, too, do not know of the 
market information available through 
government sources or publishing or- 
ganizations—such as the Commercial 
Research Division of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. Broader and better 
uses of market guides will Benefit all 


It has been worthwhile to bring these _ of us. 


ECONOMICS BOOKS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Michigan readers will be especially interested in three books on topics of con- 
temporary importance in national affairs, published by members of the Depart- 
ment of Economics at Michigan State College. 


Structure of Industry. A new edition of the well-known work edited by Dr. 
Walter Adams brings it up to date on the current competitive picture in 14 
leading industries, with chapters written by various special authorities. To 
compete one’s understanding of the national industrial structure, there are also 
analyses of the structure of labor organizations and the relationships of public 
policy. The contributors include Charles Killingsworth, Donald Moore and 
Jacob Schmookler, all of the College’s staff in Economics. The Structure of 
American Industry (Revised Edition) edited by Walter Adams, the Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


International Economics. The author offers a working knowledge of foreign 
trade and its implications in foreign policy. There are four background chapters 
on the general functioning of international trade. A careful study of the present 
international financial situation prepares the reader for Dr. Brainard’s final 
analysis of the public policies that tend toward nationalism or internationalism. 
International Economics and Public Policy, by Harry G. Brainard, Henry Holt 
and Company, New York. 


Money and Banking. This simple and direct approach is unique in going 
beyond a consideration of commercial banks and the Federal Reserve System, 
to consider all the basic factors of the monetary system. The treatment covers 
the effects of different types of taxes and expenditures, as well as those of treas- 
ury actions and the national debt, upon income, money supply, prices and the 
interest rate. Two other economists contribute discussions of specialized phases: 
John Hunter, also of Michigan State, and John Balles, of Ohio State University. 
Principles of Money and Banking, in Relation to National Income and Fiscal 
Policy, by Richard Lindholm, John Bailes, and John Hunter; W. W. Norton, 
New York. 
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SECRETARIES FROM HEAVEN 


Most business men at one time or another have found themselves at the mercy 
of an inefficient secretary. Some, on the other hand, have enjoyed the minis- 
trations of such paragons that they seem to have dropped from heaven. It is 
now possible to insure the hiring of a secretary of very high professional com- 
petnce, whose character traits will make for pleasant relationships with em- 
ployer, office mates and public. 

If the woman who applies for your next demanding position carries the 
credentials of a Certified Public Secretary, she is probably the person you want. 
Her certification means that she has passed the very stiff examination of the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries, an organization whose nineteen members are 
drawn from business and industry, business education departments of colleges, 
and the National Secretaries Association. 

Any business man or any intelligent young woman in the secretarial field will 
immediately see the usefulness of such a project as this. The wonder is that 
such a move was not made sooner, for the program has been in operation only 
three years. It should be possible to tell within a few more years whether the 
exodus of competent young women from secretarial work into more “glamorous” 
fields has been halted by a measure designed to give prestige and recognition to 
the high level of qualification. Note that this is not a program for identifying 
aptitude in a beginning worker, but competence in an experienced one. This is 
made explicit by the list of qualifications the Institute sets forth: 

1. An applicant must be at least twenty-five years old. 

2. If not a high school graduate, an applicant must have at least seven years of 
secretarial experience. 

3. If a graduate of a high school, an applicant must have at least six years of 
secretarial experience. 

4. If a graduate of a business or junior college, the applicant must have at least 
four years of secretarial experience. 

5. If a college graduate, an applicant must have at least three years of secretarial 
experience. 

6. The applicant must submit the names and addresses of employers in order that 
the quality of work experience may be checked. . . 


The best measure of the value of holding such a certificate is the evidence of 
the extremely stiff annual examination. In 1951, 81 applicants took the ex- 
tremely stiff examination, and only 62 were certified. The value of the certifi- 
cate is measured by the difficulty of passing the following tests: 


1. (3 hours) Skill in stenography, including grammar, spelling, composition, and 
transcription. Examinees may use any system of shorthand. 

(2 hours) Secretarial accounting. 

(2 hours) General secretarial and office procedures, including filing. 

(1 hour) Principles of economics, management, and business administration. 
(1 hour) Business law. 

(3 hours) Personality and the ability to develop public goodwill. 
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The evidence speaks for itself: if a girl has earned such certification, she must 
be superb. Business men have a stake in a program like this. Inquiries may 
be addressed to Dr. Irene Place, Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries, 
School of Business Administration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
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SKI HEIL, MICHIGAN! 


Rural Michigan towns used to be exceedingly quiet through the 
winter—“hibernating” seemed to be the word for it, especially in 
the resort areas. How this has changed in some 38 communities 
that have developed winter sports areas you could hardly guess 
unless you have joined the tens of thousands who now head for 
winter sports fun when the weekends roll around. 

Skiing is nothing new in Michigan. It was Upper Peninsula 
residents, mainly of Scandinavian stock, who introduced ski jump- 
ing to our nation, and they have long excelled in this rugged sport. 
This and other skiing contests, it should be remarked, will draw 
throngs to Ishpeming during the last week of February for the 
great international meet and opening of the first skiing museum 
on this continent. 

Few of our readers, however, will seriously consider going in 
for ski jumping personally. This is a sensible viewpoint, but too 
many may be wholly indifferent toward winter sports, saying, 
“They’re for kids and athletes, not me.” This person should see 
the people of all ages who are finding some winter sport well in 
their capacity. In skiing, for instance, you can have great fun on 
the small slopes. And perhaps your community already offers 
public courses in skiing, like the Traverse City course which trained 
over 400 adults last year. If not, good instruction is offered at the 
leading skiing centers. 

There are other fine sports available to you today in Michigan. 
Ever go ice fishing? Tens of thousands do, who in several places 
even find complete villages-on-the-ice awaiting them. Or consider 
ice boating, skating, rabbit hunting, tobogganing, or plain hiking. 
Those who shun activity go out as spectators or just loaf in some 
winter resort to get away from it all. 

The winter resort season is beginning to rival, in some Michigan 
spots, the summer for popularity. Its economic value to normally 
dormant upstate towns is important, but of interest to John Q. 
Public is the fun galore for everyone in outdoor Michigan both 
winter and summer. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


The Bureau of Business Research was established in 
1951 to assist the Michigan State College faculty in con- 
ducting economic and business research, and to serve 
Michigan business with information and studies. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the Bureau’s director. 
The studies are usually published, and those currently 
available are listed below. 


RESEARCH REPORTS 
(single copies free) 
. Greater Muskegon Consumer Shopping Survey 
. St. Joseph Consumer Shopping Survey 
. Michigan Tourist Survey 
. Monroe Industrial Survey 


CONFERENCE REPORTS 
(one dollar a copy) 
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. “Knowing and Interpreting Your Community 
Conference 


. 1953 Michigan Aeronautics Conference 


. 1953 Michigan Advertising Management 
Conference 
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